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Dear  Sirs:- 

Knowlng  ycur  deep  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind,  I take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  herewith  a pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of  the  achievements  of  my  grandfather,  Pr,  William 
Terry,  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty«five, 
when  he  had  become  totally  deaf -and-blind , and  des- 
cribing especially  the  Touch  Alphabet  invented  and 
used  by  him, 

I have  never  happened  to  hear  of  any  other 
systetr,  which,  by  the  use  of  a marked  glove,  enables 
the  deaf-and-bj ind  parson  to  converse  freely  with 
any  one,  even  though  the  other  person  has  never  be- 
fore seen  the  system  used;  nor  have  I ever  seen  so 
inconspicuous  a hand  alphabet  for  ccamunicating  with 
the  deaf.  This  system  proved  of  such  incalculable 
value  in  Dr,  Terry’s  case,  that  I am  seeking  to 
spread  a knowledge  thereof  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
benefit  others. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  further 
copies  of  this  pamphlet,  or  know  of  others  who 
might  be,  I shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  or  them. 


Very  truly  yours, 


I'WE  W ILLIAM  rKRK\' 
lOLCH  AI.PHABK'l 


KOK  rSK  BY  I'HK  DKAF  AM)  BY 
i ni':  I)KAF-AN1)-BLIM) 


With  a Brief  Sketch  of  the  Aehie\emenrs 
of  Dr.  William  Jerry  During 
i''ifreen  \ ears  of  'I'otal 
lilinclness  and 
Deafness. 


FOREWORD. 

This  accoiiiit  of  tlio  William  Tony  Touch  Alphabet 
and  the  eireiimslam  es  whicdi  led  to  its  inveutioii,  and  of 
the  other  acdiieveinents  of  Dr.  William  Terry  din-ini'-  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  totally  deaf  and 
hlind,  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  his  e-xanpile  may 
jn-ove  a help  and  inspii-ation  to  others,  wdiether  deaf  or 
deaf-and-blind,  and  esiiecially  that  they  like  him  may 
iind  his  Toneh  Alpliabet  a means  of  iireserving  eontact 
wdth  the  wmrld  around  them  so  that  they  too  may  be 
jiartakers  in  its  life  and  helpers  in  its  [n-ogress. 

For  moi-e  detailed  information  ipjon  any  points 
kindly  address  Mr.  Flarold  T.  Clark,  1201  Leader-News 
Building-,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  w’lio  w’ill  be  gratified  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  may  make  use  of  the  William  Terry 
Toneh  Alphabet. 

MARY  T.  CLARK, 
HAROLD  T.  CLARK. 

S(‘})t(‘mber  1st,  1010. 


THE  WILLIAM  TERRY  TOUCH  ALPHABET  FOR 
USE  BY  THE  DEAF  AND  BY  THE  DEAF- 
AND-BLIND. 

With  a Brief  Sketch  of  the  Achievements  of  Dr.  William 
Terry  During  Fifteen  Years  of  Total  Blindness 
and  Deafness. 


The  writings  of  .Miss  IIcUmi  Keller  luivi'  told  what 
reniarkahl('  r(‘sulls  may  he  attained  liy  patient  eduea- 
lion  of  tlH‘  deaf  and  hlind.  llei'  writings  have  dealt 
ehielly  with  the  edueation  of  the  young.  The  possible 
ways  in  which  tlu*  liv(‘s  of  those  wlio  have*  heconit*  shut 
olT  from  tlie  world  hy  loss  of  th(‘  precious  senses  in  their 
matnn'  years  hav(>  not  luam  so  w(‘ll  ])i-eseideil.  The  num- 
her  of  p('rsons  who,  after  years  of  activity,  as  tlie  result 
of  acciihmt  or  other  caus(‘,  l)i>come  (htlier  partially  or 
wholly  deaf  or  hlind  is  snr]M'isingly  lai’ge.  For  tliem 
to  he  de])rived  of  contact  with  otluo's  is  pei'hajis  even 
harder  than  for  those  who  have  n(‘V(‘r  heai'd  and  seen. 
Few  persons,  howevei’,  who  find  themselves  in  such  liard 
circumstanci's  are  able  hy  their  own  efforts  to  find  the 
way  of  reli(‘f  and  far  too  tew  are  tin*  seeing  and  hearing 
p(‘oph'  who  know  how  much  such  l)lind,  or  hlind-aiid-deaf, 
j)ersons  can  accom])lish.  Tin*  same  is  true  to  a lesser 
degree'  in  the  case  of  those  who  mere'ly  lose  their  hear- 
ing. Too  ofti'ii  a deaf  person,  with  tlu'  ac<miescence  of 
his  family  and  frii'iids,  fails  through  ignorance  of  c(‘r- 
tain  sim])le  means  to  jtreserve  diri'ct  contact  with  the 
world  at  large  and  grailually  drifts  into  a life  of  un- 
necessary isolation. 

A brief  story  of  the  e.xperiences  of  and  of  the  re- 
jnarkahle  resourcefulness  exhil)ited  by  Dr.  William  Teri-y, 
who  lived  for  many  years  at  Ansonia,  t’onnecticut,  and 
who  di(‘d  there  in  1!H)8  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  afli-r 
having  been  totally  deaf  and  blind  for  tin*  last  fift(‘en 
years  of  his  life,  will  show,  as  well  as  any  example  pos- 
sibly could,  how  a person,  si'emingly  cut  off  from  ev(‘ry- 
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tliiiii--  (hat  makes  life  worth  living,  can  j-et  liack  into  touch 
with  the  world  known  to  the  senses  and  lead  a hai)])}', 
ns(‘fnl  life. 

^\ft(‘r  heinj?  (“n,i>af>'(Hl  in  active  practice*  as  a physi- 
cian and  snri>eon  for  nearly  titty  yeai's,  Dr.  ^Villianl 
dk'i’i'y  entirc'K’  lost  his  sig'ht.  lie  had  already  h(‘conu*  to- 
tally deaf.  But  when,  at  the  a,i-e  of  somewhat  ovei-  seve'ii- 
ty,  he  thus  found  himself  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  othei's,  his  active  mind  was  not  daunted.  He  set 
out  at  once  to  leain  the  art  of  reading  embossed  ])rint, 
and  inv('nt(*d  the*  mamial  or  touch  aliehahet  which  will  Ik* 
more  fully  hereinafter  described.  The  following'  para- 
g'ra]dis,  which  were  dictated  by  l)i'.  Terry  when  he  was 
eig'hty-two  years  of  age,  after  he  had  been  wholly  deaf 
and  blind  for  more  than  ten  y(*;u's,  tell  some  of  his  ex- 
])eriences  and  observations,  which  should  he  of  hel])  to 
others. 

“The  account  which  I shall  giv(*  of  my  own 
blind  careei'  may,  1 hope,  stimulate  (*very  old  blind 
person  to  learn  the  art  of  reading  embossed  print 
by  the  fingers.  >\l)ont  fifty  yeai'S  ago.  Dr.  Moon,  a 
learned  English  teacher,  lost  his  sight.  lie  under- 
took to  teach  old  blind  people  to  I'ead,  but  could  not 
succeed  by  means  of  any  embossed  print  th(*u  in 
vogue.  He  was  a man  of  noble  soul  and  wonderful 
ex(>cutive  ability  and  invented  a system  of  (‘inhossed 
print  vei'y  boldly  and  prominently  embossed  and  in 
many  ways  admirably  adai)ted  to  the  use  of  old 
blind  people  with  an  exhausted  sense  of  tonch.  By 
means  of  that  syst(*m  and  the  finger  point  systems 
1 have  read  many  books  and  their  contents  have  af- 
forded me  great  comfort  and  benefit  during  my  long, 
lonely  days  and  wakeful  nights.  I can  lead  for  a 
few  minutes  only  at  a time,  and  then  have  to  ge': 
])leuty  of  r(>st  and  reci'cation.  The  few  minutes 
during  which  1 can  read  are  exceedingly  precious, 
for  when  my  mind  must  be  left  to  roam'  unbridled, 
it  teeds  on  tin*  green  pastures  through  which  it  has 
lat(*ly  be(*u  driven.  I was  more  than  seventv  years 
old  when  T l)(*came  unable  to  read  anything  by  sight 
and  my  friends  thought  that  T could  not  learn  to 
r(*ad.  I have  never  had  the  benefit  of  \’isiting  any 
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of  Ihc  institiilcs  toi‘  iiist riu't itui  nf  tin-  liliiid.  or  ot‘ 
jiiiy  as.-iisliuict'  bcyoinl  wliat  in>’  own  raiiiily  lia\c 
ifivca  mt‘,  Iml  l)y  pationt  toil  liav(‘  suniiouiitcd  all 
<lillu‘ulti(“s  ill  a dcuroi'  wliicli  is  siii-jirisiiii;  to  iiiysi'U’. 

“The  Aiiioricaii  Braille  is  really  tlie  Ix'st  sys- 
tem of  embossed  print  that  1 can  imaijiiie.  Tin'  si/>(' 
of  its  eliaraeters  and  spaees  and  the  jiosition  of  its 
eliaraeters  ari'  exactly  riirlit.  The  whole  of  ('V(*ry 
character  comes  under  the  liiii^er  at  once.  Anotlim' 
•>:n>at  mhantasi’e  is  that  it  may  be  readily  written  by 
means  of  the  ( ii^lit  lim'  Pockid  Braille  Tablet,  which 
costs  bid  oiu'  dollar,  and  is  imndi  the  best  of  all  tin* 
talilets  1 know  of.  1 advise  (‘vmy  person  who  loses 
his  sight  in  old  agi'  to  learn  tin'  .\merican  Braille, 
nncontracti'd.  .\nd  h't  him  practice  writing  it  by 
means  of  the  tablet  above  mentioned.  'I'liere  is,  in 
tlu'  City  of  l’hilad(‘l])hia,  a fri'c  circulating  library 
for  the  blind.  By  an  ordei’  of  tin'  Cniti'd  States 
I’ostofhce  nepartment  tlu'  books  of  the  blind  may 
be  sent  through  tin*  mails  ])ostage  free'.  This  might 
greatly  to  increase  the  eOiciency  of  tin*  library, 
which  has  already  done  noble  work. 

“I  found  mysi'lf  a dozen  years  ago  in  what  the 
wonderful  Miss  Helen  Keller  calls  the  valley  of  two- 
fold solitude,  totally  deaf  and  blind.  1 could  con- 
vi'i’se  with  no  one,  and  had  to  invent  a system  of 
touch  al]ihabet  for  tin*  hand,  which  by  the  use  of  a 
marked  glove,  has  enalih'd  me  to  enjoy  the  beiK'fits  of 
conversation.  1 would  that  tlu'  systi'in  might  bi'iiefit 
many  (dlu'rs  as  it  has  me.  Xo  other  system  would 
have  served  nu'  so  wc'll.  Ity  it  I have  been  kejit  well 
infoimtd  on  current  I'vents  and  in  sym]iathy  with 
the  raiiidly  ad\anced  and  ever  advancing  jihilan 
thro]iy  and  Christianity  of  our  blessed  times.” 

The  "William  Terry  Touch  Aljihabet  for  use  in  tin- 
ge r-spi'lliir^  is  a clevi'r  invention,  and  for  s])eed  and  ease 
of  communication  and,  esjiecially  liecanse  of  its  ada])t- 
ability  for  use  with  a marked  white'  glove,  certainly  far 
sur])a.sse's  any  othe'r  blinel  alphabet  which  is  in  common 
use.  Briefly  the  syste'in  is  as  follows: 


it  makes  use  of  tlie  places  on  the  right  liaiid  where 
lli(>  s(‘ns('  of  touch  is  most  acute;  tliat  is,  the  tips  of  the 
lingers  ami  llu'  creases  at  the  joints.  Dr.  ’'I'eri-y’s  e.x])e- 
rieuc('  as  a.  surgeon  suggested  this  tliought  to  him,  and  a 
moment’s  trial  will  convince  one  that  when  any  of  these 
points  is  touched  the  exact  location  may  be  told  very 
(juickly.  A is  on  the  tip  of  tlu'  thumb,  D on  the  thumb 
nail.  Cl  on  the  tip  of  the  index  huger  and  1)  on  the  nail, 
K on  the  tip  of  the  middle  linger  and  F on  th(>  nail,  ('tc. 
This  pi’ocess  brings  J on  the  nail  of  the  little  huger. 
Then  the  next  letters  move  back  across  the  front  of  the 
hand  on  the  first  creases.  Thus,  K is  tlu*  cr(*ase  at  the 
top  joint  of  the  little  huger,  L the  corresponding  crease 
on  the  I'ing  hngei-,  AJ  on  the  middle  huger,  N on  the  hrst 
hng(‘r  and  ()  on  the  thumb.  Now  back  across  the  hand 
by  the  next  lower  row  of  joint  creases;  F on  the  lowest 
.joint  of  hrst  huger,  on  middle  huger,  ii  on  ring  huger 
and  S on  little  huger.  Then  drop  down  as  before  and  go 
back  across  the  hand  on  the  lower  level,  thus : T at  base 
of  little  huger,  U at  base  of  I'ing  linger,  V of  middle  hu- 
ger, W of  hrst  huger,  N at  base  of  thumb,  Y in  palm  of 
hand,  Z on  left  side  of  hand. 

This  arrangement  of  letters  will  readily  be  under- 
stood fi'om  a glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
is  an  (>s])eeially  good  arrangement  not  oidy  because  of 
its  compactness  but  because  it  brings  the  vowels  and 
letters  most  fmpiently  nse.l  in  places  on  the  hand  where 
they  ai'('  readily  found. 
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RIGHT  HAND-FRONT  VIEW  RIGHT  HAND-BACK  VIEW 


It  is  well  to  add  that  various  ways  of  saving'  tiiiu* 
may  t>(‘  (h'visod.  Thus,  a touch  ou  the  I'ight  hand  means 
“ Ves,”  toucliing  the  left  hand  signitic'^s  “No,”  and  touch- 
ing the  forehead  “I  don’t  know.”  Moreover,  there  are 
certain  word  signs  like  a touch  on  tlie  wrist  for  “and” 
and  phonetic  spelling  like  ”r”  for  “are.”  The  end  of 
a word  is  signified  by  gcmtly  touching  the  hack  of  tlie 
hand.  Then  the  deaf  and  l)lind  person  will  rep(*at  aloud 
what  he  has  understood.  If  a mistake  is  made  in  the 
spelling  or  understanding  of  a word  the  haiul  is  closed 
foi-  a moment  as  a signal  to  repeat. 

Ui)on  his  left  hand.  Dr.  T(‘rry  arranged  tigui'cs  in- 
geniously, giving  numliers  from  minute  fractions  up  to 
decillions. 

As  has  ali'eady  Ixam  stated,  l)y  using  a wliite  glove 
marked  with  tin*  al})l)ahet  anybody  can  readily  talk  with 
the  deaf-and-hlind  i)eison,  although  the  “s])eaker”  never 
tried  the  systcmi  before.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  touch 
the  letters  as  mai'ked  on  the  glove.  This  is  a great  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  methods,  where  the  one  who 
wishes  to  converse  must  know  the  siXH-ial  manual 
alphabet. 

It  was  Dr.  Terry’s  custom  to  keep  a marked  glove 
in  his  pocket.  Whenever  any  one  came  to  si*e  him  he 
would  reach  in  his  pocket,  put  on  the  glove  and  enjoy  a 
good  visit.  For  fifteen  jauirs  he  was  thus  able  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  such  of  his  relatives  and  friends  as 
liv('d  neai-  him.  Those  who  lived  at  a distance  wrote 
letters  which  were  I'ead  to  him,  and  hardly  a day  ])assed 
during  this  entire  period  of  fifteen  5'ears  without  his 
learning  the  news  immedi;;tely  upon  tin*  arrival  of  the 
daily  pa])er.  i's  a icsult  of  his  talks  with  different  peo- 
])1(‘,  each  one  of  whom  would  bring  him  some  item  of  in- 
formation firm  the  world  at  large,  he  ac(|uii'ed  a re- 
markable knowh'dge  of  current  events.  This  frequently 
led  him  to  ask  (piestions  as  to  the  details  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries ami  of  political  or  economic  movements  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  made  his  seeing,  but  less  well  in- 
lormed,  friends  feel  (juitc'  abashed. 
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I)K.  WIM.IAM  TKKHV. 

II.WTNi;  TIIK  DAILY  I’AI’HH  IIKAD  TO  HIM  HV  MEAN'S  OF  lllS 
TOL'l'll  ALPHABET  SYSTEM. 

'I'lio  alpliatx't  alTonls  an  t'.xcolloiit  niotliod  of  talkiii.ij 
M’itli  tile  (loaf  as  \V(‘ll  as  willi  tiu'  (U'af  and  blind.  It  lias 
boon  nsod  with  i>Toat  snoooss  as  a nu'dinin  of  ooininnnii'a- 
tion  liotwoon  two  doaf  iioopb',  and  also  botwoon  a ])or- 
?(ni  who  is  doaf  and  ono  who  is  (Uad'-and-blind.  .\lt(‘r 
the  alphahot  has  hoon  nn  inorizod,  which  (‘.xiiorionoo  has 
pioviMi  takes  only  an  hoar  or  two,  it  is  nnin'oossary  to 
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list'  the  wliite  glove.  When  tlie  glove  is  not  used  the 
system  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  usual  deal 
alpliahet  signs,  and  can  l)e  used  without  attracting  the 
least  attention  by  two  people  sitting  near  each  other  in 
church,  at  th(‘  tlurntre,  on  a train,  oi'  elsewh(‘re.  It  per- 
mits of  use  at  a considerabh*  distance  and  has  been  found 
in  practice'  to  be  of  gi-eat  value  to  deaf  pc'ople  at  the 
dinner  table.  ( )ne  member  of  the  family  who  knows  the 
system  can,  without  attracting  any  attention,  keep  a deaf 
member  or  guest,  even  though  seated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  fully  advised  as  to  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, and  thus  makes  it  i)ossible  for  him  to  take  part 
in  the  conversation. 

For  exercise,  which  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
Dr.  "berry’s  active  mind  and  body,  he  ke])t  a wood  ])ile. 
During  one  year,  he  would  reduce  two  cords  of  hard 
wood,  four  feet  long,  to  kindling  wood.  Hawing  wood 
was  a i)leasure  and  “ecpialized  the  cii'culation,”  he  .said, 
but  cho])])ing  was  his  favorite  exercise.  Protecting  his 
hand  with  a thick  leather  glove,  he  would  place  a stick 
of  wood  on  the  block  and  bring  down  the  axe  within  an 
inch  of  his  thumb,  with  unerring  aim,  without  ever  cut- 
ting himself.  Constant  exen  ise  kept  his  right  arm  sti-ong 
and  muscular. 

(lardening  also  was  a i»eculiar  jdeasure.  AVith  the 
aid  of  guide  ropes  by  the  i)aths  he  could  find  his  way, 
and  by  i^lacing  a small  ladder  on  the  gi'ound,  could  plant 
seeds  for  a small  garden,  using  the  sides  for  the  straight 
lines  and  the  rungs  for  distance  between.  Beans  were 
his  esi)ecial  delight  in  his  garden,  because  they  were  easy 
to  plant,  could  be  trained  by  him  around  the  pohis,  were 
readily  picked,  and  finally  gave  him  pleasure  in  shelling. 

In  his  borne  he  was  perfectly  inde])endent,  knowing, 
as  he  expressc'd  it,  “the  geography  of  the  house”.  .V 
continuous  rail  g'uided  him  up  the  stair.s  to  hi.s  bedroom, 
iind,  on  the  lower  flooi’,  an  overhead  trolle\‘  of  fine  twine, 
. carci  ly  visible,  guided  him  to  his  easy  chair.  For  walk- 
ing exercise  indoor.'^,  a clothes  line  about  thirty  feet  long 
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was  always  iH‘ail\  to  l>c  strctclitMl  doiililc  in  a wiiln  liall, 
wlit'iH'  ln'  cnnld  move  I'apidly  and  rcai  lcssly  l)i‘tw('<Mi  llic 
protecting  roja's  on  citlicr  side.  'I'liis  was  a frreat  lioon 
tor  sale  and  (piiek  i‘.\ereis('. 

liein.ii  of  a lit(*rary  turn  of  mind,  lie  didifrlited  in 
hooks  and  passed  many  pleasant  hours  standiiif^  at  his 
rt'adini^  di'sk,  wlimi'  his  hooks  in  the  Moon  'I'ypo  or  Amer- 
ican Uraille  were'  always  n*ady,  his  liniicrs  luovinj?  rap- 
idly ovi'i'  the  raised  t>  pe. 

He  committed  to  immiory  poems  ami  hymns  foi-  the 
solace  of  his  wakid'id  hours,  spent  in  hed  chielly  out  of 
consideration  for  tlii'  other  menihcrs  of  the  household. 
t)ft-times  he  would  sli|>  down  stairs  to  his  hehu’ed  hooks 
atti'r  t he  family  wi‘r(>  ash'ep  and  siairch  out  a few  precious 
nui>.ii:ets  of  wisdom  with  his  linifers.  Then  a vigorous 
rockini>’  in  his  favorite  rocking;'  chair  would  make  a few 
hours  of  sleej)  acia'ptahle. 

Whittiei-  s ••Snow  Hound”  was  his  first  poem,  read 
in  New  York  Point  Print,  and  lu*  found  ,i>r(‘at  jileasure  in 
memorizinjr  tlu*  whoU'  poem.  Longfellow’s  “I’otti'r’s 
Wheel”  was  another  favorite  gem  in  his  memory  collec- 
tion. Hardly  a well-known  hymn  could  he  r(>ad  to  him, 
which  he  could  not  finish  after  the  lirst  line.  Hours  in 
the  night  wm-e  spent  in  re|ieating  tiu'se  hymns  foi'  eu.joy- 
ineiit  and  for  e.xi'i'cising  his  voice,  which  for  this  reason 
never  hccame  impaired  during  tin*  long  years  of  iin])ris- 
onment  from  sound. 

The  tinu'  of  day  he  could  tell  hy  a clock  with  the 
giass  removed,  and  he  seldom  forgot  tlu'  day  of  the 
week. 

One  favorite  occupation  of  his  last  years  was  smooth- 
ing laths  with  ])umice  stoi.e  and  sand  pajier  until  they 
were  perfectly  smooth,  then  making  holes  ahoiit  threi* 
inches  apart,  the  whole  length,  to  admit  air,  for  use  as 
vcmtilators  placed  under  the  wimlo\.s.  One  summer  on 
the  Maine  coast,  he  stiipped  nearly  a barrel  of  balsam 
into  small  twigs,  suitable  foi'  balsam  pillows,  which  were 
imule  up  and  presented  to  a library  fair. 


Prollibitioii  of  tlic  sale  of  liquor  was  tlu‘  caust* 
nearest  to  his  lieart,  aiul  lie  dictated  several  articles 
for  publication  on  the  evil  etfect  of  alcohol  on  tin* 
moral  as  \v(‘ll  as  the  physical  system.  In  this  view  of 
alcohol,  the  I'esult  of  personal  observation  dnrin<'-  his 
medical  jiractice,  he  was  thirty  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Teriw,  althoui>h  not  beginning  to  read  blind 
type  until  after  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  mastered 
three  distinct  systems:  The  Moon,  the  Aimu-ican  Brailh* 
and  the  New  York  Point,  and  read  a multitude  of  liooks 
in  each.  He  learned  to  use  an  ordinary  typewriter  so 
that  he  could  write  letters  to  his  seeing  friends.  lie 
also  learned  to  use  a typewriter  writing  raised  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  the  Pocket  Braille  Tablet,  so  that  he  could 
write  to  some  of  his  blind  friends. 

“It  is  a mistake,”  lie  used  to  say,  “to  think  that  old 
people  have  nothing  to  do,  except  to  be  ke]it  warm  and 
comfortable.”  Di'.  Terry  always  insisted  that  what  he 
had  done  any  deaf  and  blind  person  could  do,  the  real  dif- 
ficulty being  to  make  seeing  and  hearing  peo])le  I'calizi' 
this  fact.  In  his  own  case,  instead  of  being  a burdmi  to 
his  family  and  those  about  him,  he  became  an  insjiiration 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  showing  bv  his  ex- 
anqile  how  it  is  possible  for  one  to  live  a (‘heerfnl,  valua- 
ble life  despite  barriers  which  at  first  seem  insurmount- 
able. 
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